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and extorted constitutions from trembling kings.    It needed     1848
some courage to pursue a journey, accompanied moreover by      -----
ladies, from one disturbed centre to another, and the news ^T' l which greeted the ambassador on his arrival at Brussels was calculated to arrest his further progress. Berlin, he learnt, was a scene of massacre and anarchy ; at Vienna the students had stormed the council chamber and bearded Metternich himself. "Forty years," said the old man, when he had listened to their demands, " forty years have I served my country; I have never yielded to an insurrection, nor will I yield now." One of the archdukes sprang to his feet and said " But we must" Metternich merely bowed and left the room : he was soon a disguised fugitive bound for England, the only country where such storms broke harmlessly. On the 2ist the news from Berlin was more reassuring, and Canning resolved to proceed ; but at Aix-la-Chapelle tidings came of more bloodshed and the flight of the Prince of Prussia. At Hanover he dined with the old King, who seemed in great alarm, and nothing was thought or talked of but the revolutions. The blind Crown Prince was the most cheerful member of the royal family : when the storm was at its highest, he said, sunshine was sometimes nearest. At Brunswick the national flag was waving from every window ; but on arriving at Berlin the ambassador was surprized at the stillness of the city. It seemed almost deserted, save where a dozen burghers, enveloped in heavy cloaks, but shivering with cold, and heartily tired of carrying muskets and swords, relieved guard with white-gloved students, who seemed exceeding pleased to be released from their posts. The old Prussian Guard was invisible, and Burschen marched before the Schloss. On the 2Qth the ambassador had an audience of King Frederick William, who had not seen him for twenty years, but greeted him almost affectionately with the words "Oh, que je suis content de revoir ces traits que je connais si bien ! " Dining thrice with the King at Potsdam, Canning was as much impressed by his simple kindness as struck \vith his weakness and indecision. " Society," he wrote to a friend 11 April, " is shaken to. its foundation. No balls, no parties, no dinners ; theatres deserted, and conversation carried on in sighs and